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art thou?" inquired the reveler, and on learning that it was St.
Peter he continued: "And dost thou remember, Peter, how thou
didst deny Christ? Why art thou living in Paradise?'* Peter retired
in humiliation. The same fate befell the Apostle Paul, Kings David
and Solomon, and St. Nicholas, while to John the Evangelist the
reveler said: "Thou with Luke didst write in the Gospel, Love
each other; yet thou hatest the newcomer. John the Evangelist,
either thou must cut of? thy arm or disavow thy words." Where-
upon John replied: "Reveler, thou art our man," and led him into
Paradise. There the reveler unceremoniously occupied the best
quarters and provoked the insulted saints: "Holy Fathers, you do
not know even how to talk to a reveler, what would you do with
a sober man?** This story was so widely read that in the seven-
teenth century its title was included in the list of forbidden books.
Lusty laughter and jokes found their way readily into the folk-
lore. Though only slightly touched with culture, it bore the germ
of truthfulness and realism characteristic of Russian art in its
developed state. Among the intellectuals of those days the cultural
influence of religion was rather stronger. Russian art had to pass
through a series of conventional phases before it acquired the
right to draw its material directly from life. During the earliest
phase, that inspired by Byzantium, laughter and jokes had no
place. "Laughter is not creative, neither is it preservative," said an
ancient Russian moralist, "but devastating and subversive to crea-
tion; it grieves instead of pleasing the Holy Ghost, and destroys
the body; it turns away virtue, for it does not consider death and
eternal punishment. O Lord, deprive me of laughter and grant me
lamentation and tears." Thus the ancient moralist saw no educa-
tional value in mirth, but regarded it as a deplorable temptation.
The history of ancient Russian fiction gives us the best account
of the manner in which the intellectuals emerged from this phase,
and what was adopted in its stead. The belles-lettres of this epoch
are mostly translations, but in the selection of the originals and
the gradual replacing of favorite subjects we have nevertheless a
fair indication of the change in the readers' taste and the trend of
their intellectual demands.
The material for the secular or "entertaining'* books was again
supplied by the more cultured countries. The South Slavonic